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lake, and on the water's edge sees another girl.
The sight of her attracts him, and, through the
marsh, he makes his way towards her, then dis-
covers it is the first maiden, the nymph of the lake.
For his fickleness she upbraids him, and, dragging
him beneath the waters, drowns him. His ghost
is wailing under the larches on the shore while she
dances in the water. The fourth Ballade is, in
M. Cortofs opinion, linked with a legend called
" Trzech Budrysow." Budrys is a patriarch of
pagan Lithuania. He sends his three sons out
into the world to seek their fortunes. The best
way, he tells them, is to join an army and benefit
by plunder. Let the first follow the general who is
attacking the Russians and bring back sables;
let the second join the forces against the German
Knights of the Cross and bring back vestments
and amber ; let the third ride to Poland and seize
part of the wealth of that country in the form of
a wife. It is the last of these propositions which
makes the strongest appeal : the sons go forth and
each returns with a Polish bride.

Even if we have no actual proof that these
legends are the basic inspiration of the Ballades,
it is but natural to look for some such origin. For
these magnificent flights of imagination could not
have started from a prosaic level; on the other
hand, if we think of them as springing from a
poetic plane, their beauty of balance and move-
ment becomes immediately apparent. This is
true of all Chopin's compositions. No composer
reveals so dearly the futility of attempting to